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THE BOY OF THE SOUTHERN ISLE. 


AN OLD SEAMAN’S STORY. 


se 


[ut tell ye, if ye hearken now, We had made a prosperous voyage, 
A thing that chanced to me— And then were homeward bound. 
It must be fifty years agone— 


We were sailing on the Tropic seas 
Upon the southern sea. w P : 


Before the trade-wind’s power ; 


1 First-mate was I of the Nancy, Day after day, without delay, 
F A tight ship and a sound ; Full thirteen knots an hour. 
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266 THE BOY Ol" THE SOUTHERN ISLE 


The sea was as a glassy lake, 
By a steady gale imprest ; 
There was nought for any man to do 
But just what liked him best. 


And yet the calm was wearisome ; 
The dull days idly sped ; 


And sometimes on a flute I played, 


Or else a book I read. 


And dallying thus, one afternoon, 
I stood upon the deck ; 

When far off, tothe leeward, 
I saw a faintish speck. 


Whether ’twas rock, or fish, or cloud, 
At first I did not know ; 

So I called unto a seaman, 
That he might look also. 


And as it neared, I saw for sure 
That it must be a boat ; 

But my fellow swore it was not so, 
But a large bamboo afloat. 


We called a third unto us then, 
That he the sight might see ; 

Then came a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, 
But no two could agree. 


Nay “tis a little boat,” I said, 
“ And it roweth with an oar !” 

But none of them could see it so, 
All differing as before. 


“ It cometh on ; I see it plain ; 
It is a boat !’’ I cried, 

« A little boat o’erlaid with pearl, 
And a little child to guide!”’ 


And sure enough, a boat it was, 
And worked with an oar ; 

But such a boat as ’twas, no man 
Had ever seen before. 


Within it sate a little child, 
The fairest ever seen ; 

His robes were like the amethyst, 
His mantle of sea-green. 


No covering wore he on his head, 
And the hair that on it grew 
Showered down in thick and wavy locks 
Of the sunniest golden hue. 


The rudest man on board the ship 
Blest God that sight to see ; 

For me I could do nought but weep, 
Such power had it on me. 


There sat he in his pretty boat 
Like an angel from the sky, 
Regarding us in our great ship 
With wonder in his eye. 


The little oar slid from his hand ; 
His sweet lips were apart ; 

Within my soul I felt his joy ; 
His wonder in my heart. 


And as we tokened him to come, 
His little boat he neared, 

And smiled at all our friendly words, 
Nor seemed the least afeared. 


“Come hither aboard!” the Captain said; 
And without fear of ill 

He sprang into the lordly ship 
With frank and free good will. 


He was no son of the merman, 
No syren full of guile, 

But a creature like the cherubim, 
From some unknown-of isle. 


And strange to tell his pleasant speech 
Was English every word ; 

And yet such English, sweet and pure, 
As his I never heard. 


There were three, he said, that dwelt with him, 


Within a tamarind grove ; 


His parents and his sister young,— 


A family of love. 


His pa’, he said, had made his boat 


From out a large sea shell ; 


And what a wond’rous tale, said he, 


I shall this evening tell ! 











His robes, he said, his mother had wove 
From roots of an Indian tree ; 
And he laughed at the clothes the seamen wore, 
With the merriest mockery. 





When the little child had stayed with us, 
May be an hour or so, 

He smiled farewell to all on board, 
And said that he would go. 


«For I must be back again,” said he, 
“For me they all will wait ; 

«] must be back again,’’ quoth he, 
“ Before the day be late.” 


He shall not go! the Captain said ; 
Haul up his boat and oar! 

The pretty boy shall sail with us 
Tu the famous English shore ! 


Thou shalt with me, my pretty boy ; 
I'll find thee a new mother ; 

I've children three at home, and thou 
To them shalt be a brother. 


- “Nay, nay, I shall go back !” he said ; 
“ For thee | do not know ;— 
I must be back again,” he cried, 
“ Before the sun be low !” 
Then sprang unto the vessel’s side, 
And made as he would go. 


The Captain was a strong, stern man, 
None liked him overwelt ; 

And to a seaman standing near 

Said he, with voice and look austere, 
Haul up yon cockle-shell ! 

And you, my boy, content you, 
In this good ship to dwell ! 


im, 


As one who gladly would believe 
Some awful threat a joke, 

So heard the child, with half a smile, 
The words the Captain spoke. 


But when he saw them seize his boat, 
And put his oar away, 

The smile was gone, and o’er his face 
Quick passed a pale dismay. 
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And then a passion seized his frame 
As if he were possessed ; 

He stamped his little feet in rage, 
And smote upon his breast. 


'Twas wicked deed as e’er was done 
1 longed to set him free ; 

And the impotence of his great grief 
Was a grievous sight to me. 


At length, when rage had spent itself, 
His lofty heart gave way, 

And falling on his pretty knees 
At the Captain’s feet he lay. 


“QO take me back again,” he cried, 
“Let me not tarry here, 

And I'll give thee sea-apples, 
And honey rich and clear ; 


And fetch thee heavy pearl stones 
From deep sea-caves below ; 
And red tree gold and coral tree, 

lf thou wilt let me go! 


Or if I must abide with thee,— 
In thy great ship to dwell, 

Let me but just go back again 
To bid them all farewell !” 


And at the word Farewell he wept, 
As if his heart would break; 
The very memory of his tears 
Sore sad my heart doth make. 


The Captain’s self was almost moved 
To hear his woful cry; 

And there was not within the ship 
One man whose eye was dry. 


When the Captain saw the seamen’s grief, 
An angry man was he, 

And shut his heart against the child 
For our great sympathy. 


Down from the deck he took him 
To his cabin all alone ; 

We saw him not for many a day, 
But only heard his moan. 
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Ir was a wicked deed, and Heaven 
All wickedness doth hate ; 

And vengeance on the oppressor, 
it cometh soon or late,— 


As you will see. There something was, 


Even from the very night 
Whereon the Captain stole the child, 
On board that was not right. 


From out the cabin evermore, 
Where they were all alone, 

We heard, O piteous sounds to hear! 
A low and quiet moan ; 

And now and then cries sad enough 
To move a heart of stone. 


The Captain had a conscious look, 
Like one who doeth wrong, 

And yet who striveth all the time 
Against a conscience strong. 


The seamen did not work at all 
With a good will or a free ; 

And the ship, as she were sullen too, 
Went slowly o’er the sea. 

’Twas then the Captain from below 
Sent down in haste for me. 


I found him lying on his bed 
Oppressed with fever pain ; 

And by his death-struck face I saw 
That he would not rise again,— 

That he, so lately hale and strong, 
Would never rise again. 


“J have done wickedly,” said he, 
“ And Christ doth me condemn ;— 


I have children three on land,” groaned he, 


‘And wo will come to them! 


T have been weighed, and wanting found ; 


I’ve done an evil deed !— 
I pray thee, Mate, ’tis not too late, 
Take back this child with speed! 


I have children three, again groaned he, 


And IT pray that this be done !— 





Thou wilt have order of the ship 
When I am dead and gone ;— 

I pray thee do the thing I ask, 
That mercy may be won!” 


I vowed to do the thing he asked, 
Upon the Testament ; 

And, true enough, that very day 
To his account he went. 


I took the little child away, 
And set him on my knee, 

In the fresh air upon the deck, 
But he spoke no word to me. 


I feared at first that all his grief 
Had robbed him of his speech, 
And that I ne’er, by word or look, 
His sunken soul could reach. 


At length he woke from that dead wo, 
Like one that long hath slept, 

And cast his arms about my neck, 
And long and freely wept. 


I clasped him close unto my breast, 
Yet knew not what to say, 

To wile from him the misery 
That on his spirit lay. 


At length I did bethink me 
Of Jesus Christ ; and spake 
To that poor Jamb of all the wo 
He suffered for our sake. 


For me and thee, dear child, I said, 
He suffered, and be sure 

God will not lay a pang on thee 
Without he give the cure !” 


Like as the heavy clouds of night 
Pass from the coming day, 

So cleared the sullen weight of wo 
From his dear soul away. 


O happy hours of converse sweet ;— 
The Christian’s hope he knew, 
And with an eager heart he gained 
That knowledge sweet and new. 
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And ever by my side he kept, 
Loving and meek and still; 
But never more returned to him 
His bold and wayward will ;— 
He had been tried and purified 
From every taint of ill. 





Tue eve whereon the captain died 
I turned the ship about, 

And said unto the seamen good, 
« We’ll find the island out.” 


So back unto the place we came, 
Where we the child had found ; 

And two full days, with anxious watch, 
We sailed it all around. 


And on the third, at break of day, 
A far-off peak was seen ; 

And then the lowlands rose to view, 
All woody, rich, and green. 


Down on his knees the child he fell, 
When the mountains came in view, 

And tears ran streaming from his eyes,— 
For his own isle he knew. 


And, with a w.ldly-piercing tone, 
He cried, “O mother dear, 

Weep not,—I come, my mother !” 
Long, long ere she could hear. 


And soon we saw a mountain-top 
Whereon a beacon burned ; 

Then as the good ship neared the land, 
An answer was returned. 


“0 give to me my boat !’’ he cried, 
“ And give to me mine oar !” 

Just then we saw another boat 
Pushed from the island shore. 


A carved boat of sandal-wood, 
Its sail a silken mat, 

All richly wrought in rainbow-dyes, 
And three within her sat. 


Down from the ship into the sea 
The little boy he sprung ; 


And the mother gave a scream of joy, 
With which the island rang. 





























Like some sea-creature beautiful 
He swam the ocean-tide, 

And ere we wondered at his skill 
He clomb the shallop’s side. 


Next moment in his mother’s arms 
He lay, O sweet embrace ! 

Looking from her dear bosom up 
Into her loving face. 


The happiest and the sweetest sight 
That e’er my eyes will see, 

Was the coming back of this poor child 
Unto his family ! 


—Now wot ye of his parentage ? 
Sometime I’ll tell you it : 

Of meaner matter many a time 
Has many a book been writ. 


’Twould make pleasant history 
Of joy scarce touched by woe, 
Of innocence and love ; but now 

This only you must know. 


His mother was of English birth, 
Well-born, and young, and fair ; 

In the wreck of an East-Indiaman 
She had been savéd there. 


His father was the island’s chief, 
Goodly as man can be ; 

Adam, methinks, in Paradise 
Was such a one as he. 


*Tis not for my weak speech to tell 
The joy so sweet and good, 

Of these kind, simple islanders, 
Nor all their gratitude. 


Whate’er the island held they gave ; 
Delicious fruits and wines, 

Rich-tinted shells from out the sea, 
And ore from out their mines. 


But I might not stay; and that same day 
Again we turned about, 
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And, with the wind that changed then 
Went from the harbor out. 


—’Tis joy to do an upright deed ; 
Tis joy to do a kind ; 

And the best reward of virtuous deeds 
Is the peace of one’s own mind. 


But a blessing great went with the ship, 
And with the freight she bore ; 


SECOND LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The pearl-shells turned to great account, 
So did the island’s ore ;— 

But I someway lost my,reckoning, 
Nor found the island more. 


And how the child became a man, 
Or what to him befel, 
As I never trod the island more, 


Is not for me to tell. 
Mary Howirr. 





SECOND LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, July 21, 1840. 
Mr. Parley, 


WILL now give you some further ac- 

count of my travels, and tell you a- 
bout some of the sights of this beautiful 
city. 

The first place which strangers gener- 
ally visit, and which is well worth coming 
here to see, is the Philadelphia museum, 
which is now arranged in the splendid 


new building in Ninth street, in one of 
the largest rooms in the United States. 
It is the best and most extensive collec- 
tion in the country, as well as one of the 


oldest. I will not attempt to enumerate 
the vast number and variety of specimens 
here congregated from all quarters of the 
globe ; there is the huge skeleton of the 
mastodon or mammoth, the largest beast 
known; the great elephant Columbus, 
and a huge rhinoceros, besides innumer- 
able other large and small animals, all 
arranged in the most perfect order. There 
isjalso a fine galiery of portraits, com- 
prising all our great men, and many of 
other nations. 

I spent two hours there and then went 
down stairs to the lower story of the buil- 


ding, where is the Chinese museum 
much greater novelty than the one we had 
just left. It is the most extensive and 
rich, if not the only, collection of the kind 
in the world, comprising every thing that 
could be obtained of interest in that vas 
empire ; models as large as life of every 
profession and trade, from the emperor 
down to the street mendicant ; appearing 
almost as if alive, so well are they imi 
tated. Philadelphia may well be proud 
of possessing such collections as thes 
two museums, and no stranger should 
leave the city without paying them a visit 

The next day we went down to the 
Exchange and got into a rail road cat 
and rode out to Fairmount, which is the 
chief pride of Philadelphians ; and it cer 
tainly is a most ingenious and beautiful 
work. The Schuylkill river is pumped 
up to the top of a high hill, which com 
tains four large basins, from which the 
water descends and supplies the whole 
city with an inexhaustible quantity of 
most excellent water, at a very small ex 
pense. This is also one reason why w 
so sel tom hear of a large fire in this city, 
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city, 


as there is always such an abundant sup- 
ply of water at hand to extinguish it. 

They have here also several very pret- 
ty public squares, which, though not so 
large as our Boston common, are | think 
rather pleasanter, as they are planted with 
plenty of large trees, making the walks 
cool and shady ; while, you know, in the 
common there are no large trees except 
on its borders, which to be sure are very 
shady, but all the rest is exposed to the 
rays of the sun. J ought to say however 
that a few years will remedy this defect, 
as young trees are growing beside all 
the footpaths. 

Another thing, which we have not so 
extensive in Boston, is their markets, 
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the principal one of which extends eight 
squares in length, and is abundantly fur- 
nished with every thing good. There 
are four or five others in different parts 
of the city, though none so large as the 
one in Market street. 

Whatever else they excel in, they do 
not come up to us in steam ships, as I see 
by the papers the Britannia has arrived 
at Boston in less time than the British 
Queen. I wish she would wait until I 
get back, so that I could see her. My 
uncle tells me [ have had a long enough 
holiday, and that I must begin to think 
of coming home. I have not time to 
write more at present. Yours truly, 


S.G. W. 





RIDDLE. 


A LITERARY CHARACTER. 

[ HAVE long maintained a distinguish- 

ed station in our modern days, but I 
eannot trace my origin to ancient times, 
though the learned have attempted it. 
After the revolution in 1688, I was chief 
physician to the king; at least in my ab- 
sence he ever complained of sickness. 
Had I lived in ancient days, so friendly 
was [ to crowned heads, that Cleopatra 
would have got off with a sting; and her 
cold arm would have felt a reviving heat. 
Iam rather a friend to sprightliness than 
toindustry ; I have often converted a 
neutral pronoun into a man of talent: I 
have often amused myself with reducing 
the provident ant to indigence ; I never 
Meet a post-horse without giving him a 


The Answer will appear in our next. 


blow ; to some animals I am a friend, 
and many a puppy has yelped for aid 
when I have deserted him. Iam a pa- 
tron of architecture, and can turn every 
thing into brick and mortar ; and so hon- 
est withal, that whenever I can find a 
pair of stockings I ask for their owner. 
Not even Lancaster has carried education 
so far as I have: I adopt always the sys- 
tem of interrogatories. I have already 
taught my hat to ask questions of fact ; 
and my poultry questions of chronology. 
With my trees I share the labors of my 
laundry ; they scour my linen ; and when 
I find a rent, it is 1 who make it entire. 
In short, such are my merits, that 
whatever yours may be, you can never 


be more than half as good as I am. 
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By THE AUTHORESS oF ‘ ALways Happy.’ 


No. III. 


ABOUT HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO. 

HANNIBAL was the son of Hamil- 

car, a famous Carthaginian general. 
Like most other great men, he was capa- 
ble of bearing great fatigue and hardship, 
heat and cold, good and bad fortune, with- 
out shrinking or complaining. His dress 
was simple, and he never indulged his 
appetite ; he ate, drank, and slept, only 
so much as to support his body, and give 
him strength and ability to perform the 
intentions of his mighty mind. He knew 
how to obey, as well as to command: yet 
his defects are said to have been as pro- 
minent as his excellences. He was cru- 
el, negligent of his truth and honour, and 
inattentive to the duties of religion. This 
is the character given of him by Livy, a 
Roman historian, who perhaps did not 
speak impartially of this enemy of Rome. 
When you have read an account of his 


actions, you will judge how far Livy may 
be credited. 

Hannibal took the city of Saguntum in 
Spain, and this place, being considered 
as an ally of the Romans, caused the se- 
cond Punic war. The two nations there- 
fore began to make preparations for at- 
tacking each other. It is recorded, that 
Hamilcar made his son Hannibal, at nine 
years old, take a solemn oath at the al 
tar, that he would as soon as possible de- 
clare himself the enemy of Rome: he 
was therefore prompt and anxious in pro 
viding men and arms. 

Open the map, and mark the,progress 
of the Carthaginian general: crossing 
the sea from Africa to Europe, then mar- 
ching through Spain, and over the Pyre- 
nean hills to Gaul, along the coast of 
Gaul, and over the snow-topped Alps to 
Italy ; a land journey of one thousand 











miles. Observe too that he passed thro’ 
yarious barbarous nations, with most of 
of whom he had to fight for a passage ; 
the Gauls amongst the rest attempting to 
oppose his progress. 

Hannibal was only twenty-six years 
old when he began this wonderful enter- 
prise ; and it was against the most pow- 
erful people then exjsting. Several Ro- 
man generals of approved talent and val- 
our opposed him ; yet you will see how 
neatly he was on the point of making 
himself master of Rome itself. 

At the celebrated battle of Canna, B. 
(. 216, the Carthaginians totally routed 
afine Roman army under the command 
of their consuls. Varro, one of them, 
gave orders for battle, against the wish 
of his colleague, Paulus Emilius ; but, 
the encounter once begun, Emilius fought 
with his utmost skill and bravery, and 
died covered with wounds. Just before 
hisdeath he was found sitting on a stone 
faint and streaming with blood. The 
soldier who discovered him besought him 
lo mount his horse, and put himself un- 
der his protection. ‘ No,’ said Emilius, 
‘I thank you heartily, but I will not clog 
you with my sinking frame : go, hasten 
to Rome ; tell the Senate of this day’s 
disaster, and bid them fortify the city, for 
the enemy are approaching it. I will die 


with my slaughtered soldiers, that I may 
neither suffer the indignation of Rome 
myself, nor be called upon to give testi- 
mony against my colleague to prove my 
own innocence.’ 


With these noble sen- 
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timents on his lips, the intrepid consul 
expired. 

It has been frequently said, that if Han- 
nibal had marched to Rome directly after 
the battle of Cannez, he would certainly 
have taken thatcity ; but at this distance 
of time, it must be very difficult to judge 
of what could, and what could not, have — 
been done. Even when commenting on 
the battles that occur in our own times, 
we ought to speak with great diffidence. 
It is very easy for persons, sitting in 
safety and comfort, in a peaceful and pro- 
tected home, to talk of what they would 
do. 

The most admired antagonist of Han- 
nibal was Scipio, surnamed Africanus, 
from his successful engagements in Afri- 
ca. When very young he saved the life 
of his father in a battle; and, after the 
fatal overthrow at Cannz, he rallied a- 
round him a few spirited youths, and 
made a vow to fight for his country whilst 
a drop of blood remained in his veins ; 
then, fiercely drawing his sword, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Whoever is against Rome this 
sword is against him !” 

It was Scipio who advised that the Ro- 
mans should force the Carthaginians to 
quit Italy by carrying the war inte Afri- 
ca. He himself headed the troops sent 
against Carthage ; and, just as he had 
predicted, Hannibal was recalled in great 
haste to protect his native city. Thus, 
after suffering sixteen years under the 
dread of an invading foe, who threatened 
their freedom, the Romans saw themselves 
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delivered from the apprehensions of be- 
ing mastered. 

Hannibal and Scipio had an interesting 
interview, in which Hannibal in vain 
strove to procure honorable terms of 
peace. The youthful Roman answered 
him: proudly and disdainfully, and the ar- 
mies prepared for battle. 

The decisive contest took place at Za- 
ma, a town not far from Carthage, and 


the troops of that wealthy city were en- 
tirely defeated, B.C. 202. ‘The terms of 


peace granted by the Romans in the fol- 
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lowing year were sufficiently hard, ang 
their hatred of Hannibal was bitter and 
constant. 

Hannibal did not lose his life at Zama, 
but he lived to lament that he had not 
lost it honorably there ; for the Romans 
hunted him from place to place, till at last 
the brave and unfortunate fugitive took 
poison. ‘Let us r@lieve the Romans of 
their fears,’ said he, ‘ by closing the ex- 
istence of a feeble old man.’ He died at 
seventy years of age, at the court of Pru 
sias, king of Bithynia. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR CHILDREN. 


HENRY THE FIRST. 
ENRY was hunting in another part 
of the New Forest, when William II. 
died, and instead of feeling sorrow for his 
brother, he rode off to Winchester in a 
great hurry to get the royal treasure. and 
in three days after he was crowned king 
of England. He had no right to the 


throne ; it belonged to his elder brother 
Robert. He tried to please the people 
by promising to be very kind to them; 
just like many other chief rulers, who in 
order to get into power, either as kings 
or presidents, promise to love the deat 
people, to redress all their grievances, re- 
trench the expenses of government, and 
reform all manner of abuses. But Hen- 
ry, after he had reigned a little while, 
treated his subjects very unkindly. 

When he was a little boy he was very 
industrious at his lessons, and after he 
became a man he was so fond of read- 
ing, that he was called Beauclere, which 
is the French for good scholar ; but! do 
not wish my dear children to be wise al- 
together in the things of this world if 
they are not wise unto salvation. 

I am ashamed to tell you of his crueb 
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ty to his brother Robert. He put him 
into prison and burnt out his eyes with 
red-hot copper cups. It is true, Robert 
had been very disobedient to his father, 
and in the Bible it is said, ‘the eye that 
mocketh at his father, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out ;’ but that was no 
excuse for Henry. Robert was once very 
kind to him, when Henry was in a castle 
and Robert and William were fighting 
against him, Henry would have died of 
thirst had not Robert sent him some wine. 

There was only one person in the 
world that Henry cared for, and that was 
William his son, and he took him to 
Normandy to make the French promise 
that the young prince should be king af- 
ter his death. When he returned home, 
the prince did not sail in the vessel with 
the king, but followed after in another, 
with his sister and one hundred and for- 
ty young noblemen. They spent the 
whole day in feasting, dancing and drink- 
ing wine, for they ‘ were lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God,’ and at 
night they ran the ship on a rock, and in 
a few minutes she was filled with water. 
The captain hurried the prince into a 
boat, and he might have been saved, but 
his sister screamed and entreated him to 
come back for her, and the moment the 
boat reached the side of the. vessel such 
numbers leaped in that it sunk to the bot- 
tom. The captain clung to the broken 
pieces of the vessel for a while, but when 
he heard that the prince was dead he 
drowned himself. The only person who 


was saved was a butcher, who held fast 
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by the mast, and was picked up the next 
morning by some fishermen ; for the ac- 
cident happened quite close to the shore. 

For a long time every one was afraid 
to tell the king ; at last they sent a little 
boy into the room to tell him. Henry 
fainted away and fell tothe ground. His 
courtiers came in and lifted him up, but 
as long as he lived he was never seen to 
smile again. 

O yes! he was very unhappy; he had 
been so wicked that he knew no one 
could love him, and he was always afraid 
that his servants would murder him. He 
often changed his bed that no one might 
know where he slept. Guards were set 
to watch all night at the door of his cham- 
ber ; he always kept a sword under his 
pillow, and was afraid to indulge in sound 
sleep even then. The Scripture says, 
‘He that is cruel troubleth his own flesh,’ 
and I am sure we might say so of poor 
Henry. Who would not pity such a be- 
ing, even if there were no other world ? 

He died in France, of a fever brought 
on by eating too much of a dish of lam- 
preys one evening when he returned from 
hunting. 





HENRY THE FIRST, CALLED BEAUCLERC. 


Character— Wise in the wisdom of this 
world, but he had not the wisdom which 
is from above ; he was unfeeling, deceit- 
ful and ungrateful. 

Right to the throne—Usurper ; he was 
brother to William second, but Robert 
should have reigned before him. 
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by eating too much of a fish supper. 


Possessions—England and Normandy. red tothe English. A plague in London, 


Line—Norman. 


Children—W illiam, who was drowned, order of the Knights Templars founded, 
and Maud or Matilda, mother of Henry London mostly destroyed by fire. In 
second. He had besides, ten other chil- this reign, wheat sufficient to subsist an 
dren called illegitimate, two of whom hundred men one day,sold for a shilling, 


were drowned with William. 


LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Death—In France, 1135, of a fever, 








Remarkable events—Use of fire and 
candles after eight o’clock at night resto. 


The Thames dry for three days. The 


and a sheep could be had for four pence, 





LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The lovers of the pure as well as the classic, will be amused by the following precious bit of Dog Latin, and the 
ingenious translation. - The Latin is an ‘ Address to the Sea,’ and the English an‘ Address to Mary.’—NV Y.Amer. 


TONIS AD RESTO MARE. 


O Mare, eva si forme, 
Forme ure tonitra, 
Iambecum as amandum, 

O let Hymen promptu, 
Mihi his vetas an ne se, 
As humano erebi ; 

O let mecum marito te, 
Or Eta, Beta, Pi. 


Alas! plano more meretrix, 
Mi ardo vel uno ; 

Inferiam ure arte is base ; 
Tolerat me urebo. 

Ah me! ve ara scilicet, 
To laudu vimen thus ; 

Hiatu as arandem sex, 
Iiiuc lonicus. 


Heu ! sed heu! vexen imago, 
Mi mises mare sta ; 

O cantu redit in mihi, 
Hibernus arida. 

A veri vafer heri si, 
Mihi resolves indu, 

Totius olet Hymen cum, 

Accepta tonitru. 


TONY’S ADDRESS TO MARY. 


O Mary, heave a sigh for me, 
For me, your Tony true, 
I am become as a man dumb, 
O let Hymen prompt you! 
My eye is vet as any sea, 
As you may know hereby ; 
O let me come, Mary, to tea, 
Or eat a bit o’ pie. 


Alas! play no more merry tricks, 
My ardor vell you know ; 

In fear I am your heart is base ; 
Tolerate me your beau. 

Ah me’! ve are a silly set, 
To laud you vimen thus ; 

I hate you as a random sex, 
Ii! luck I only curse. 


You said, you vixen, I may go ; 
My missus, Mary, stay ; 

O can’t you read it in my eye? 
I burn as arid hay. 

A very vafer here I sigh, 
My eye resolves in dew, 

To tie us, O let Hymen come— 

Accept a Tony true. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUG 


. NO.—p. 241. Parchment deed.—p. 246. Hat. 
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LONDON IS A WORLD. 


London, June, 1940. 

WILL notice three or four of the prin- 

cipal entrances into it. 

The chief entrance from the South is 
by the Elephant-and-Castle, over High- 
street, Borough-road, and London-bridge. 
The Elephant-and-Castle is a huge hotel 
about two miles south of St. Paul's, situ- 
ated where five principal roads meet. All 
the coaches for the southern parts of the 
kingdom take their final departure from 
this famous spot. Although in the re- 
mote suburbs of Southwark, the great 
number and variety of the vehicles which 
whirl past the stranger, and the splendor 
of the shops on either side, impress him 
with the belief that he is just entering the 
very vortex of the metropolis. But he 
discovers his mistake on crossing London 
bridge, and plunging into the waves of 


mortality which roll up King-William- 
street towards the bank. 

The principal entrance to London on 
the East is by Mile-end and Whitechapel 
road. This is the grand avenue through 
which the eastern part of the island pours 
its daily contributions into the city. The 
tide of people rolls rapidly along, every 
morning, till it reaches Mile-end, where 
in consequence of increased numbers it 
flows on more gradually. At Aldgate- 
street it is almost choked up by the mass, 
and is scarcely able to force its way past 
the bank into Cheapside. I recollect go- 
ing out of the city a few mornings since 
through this avenue, and I[ amused, or 
rather fatigued, myself with counting 
more than five hundred vehicles» bound 
towards the bank, and | gave up the task 
in despair before I reached Mile-end. 
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At the North two avenues dispute the 
palm of superiority—the great north road 
by Islington, and that from the depot of 
the Birmingham rail-road through Gow- 
er-street, or over the New road to the 
bank. While both of these entrances 
give a stranger a profound impression of 
the vastness of the great emporium he is 
entering, neither of them give him an idea 
of its grandeur or the immensity of its 
population and trade. 

The Western entrance, by Edgeware 
road, through Oxford and Holborn streets, 
is very imposing. Oxford is the noblest 
street in the city, nearly two miles long, 
straight, broad, elegant, with large shops 
tastefully arranged on either side, and is 
thronged with splendid carriages, espec- 
ially in the afternoon, dashing over the 
pavements in gay style. 

But, the entrance into this immense 
amphitheatre of wealth, beauty, fashion, 
rank and power, is from the West and 
Southwest, over Knightsbridge, by Hyde 
park corner. As you approach the city 
through this avenue, on either side and 
all around you, are parks, villas, man- 
sions, colonnades, groves, serpentine riv- 
ers, and palaces. On the right, at some 
distance before you, Westminster Abbey 
lifts its two venerable towers, impressing 
you with all that is grand in architecture 
and solemn in antiquity—Buckingham- 
house, the city residence of majesty, al- 
most hides its gorgeous turrets in the rich 
foliage of the Mall and St.James’s Park, 
while far off, shrouded in the blue mist 
which hangs oyer the city, the faint out- 


line of St. Paul’s towers against the sky, 

On the left, just at hand, is Hyde Park, 
extensive far beyond what I had imagip. 
ed, teeming with gaiety and splendor, the 
equipages of the nobility vieing in mag. 
nificence with the elegance of the eques. 
trians, who, in turn, are scarcely more at- 
tractive than the richly dressed pedestri- 
ans. 
As you pass Hyde-Park corner, and 
leave its tasteful gateway behind, Green. 
Park opens its beauties on the right, a 
cross which the eye wanders till it is lost 
among the groves skirting the Serpentine 
river in St. James’s-Park, half a mile dis- 
tant. The street called Piccadilly, over 
which you are now passing, is lined on 
the north side with the town residences 
of the chiefs of England’s nobility, while 
the other side is the boundary line of 
Green Park. 

Through Piccadilly you pass to the 
lower part of Regent-street, a street of 
palaces, down which you turn short to 
the right till you reach Charing-cross, 
where stands an equestrian statue of 
Charles second. 

You are now on the edge of the great 
whirlpool. When a stranger reaches this 
spot, especially if he have been confined 
three weeks to the dull monotony of the 
sea, he will be overwhelmed by the tide 
of humanity which dashes its waves @- 
round him, and stunned by the din and 
confusion raging on every side. Count- 
less vehicles, of every possible grade and 
description, besides those which cannot 
be described, greet his eye ; post-coaches 
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from every part of the kingdom, covered 
all over with trunks and men and dogs 
and women, dart by him like the wind ; 
cabs of all colors and fashions rattle in 
focks over the pavement ; omnibusses, 
with their attendants shouting ‘ Bank,’ 
‘Holborn,’ ‘ Cross,’ ‘ Mile-end,’ ‘ Elephant 
and Castle,’ ‘ Piccadilly,’ line the street 
as far as he can see; merchandise wag- 
ons with their towering loads and huge 
horses as large as elephants, three or four 
ina line, wind their way leisurely along 
to the great annoyance of the ‘ flies’ and 
hackney coaches and their hasty passen- 
gers. ‘The nobleman’s gilded coach-and- 
four, with its gaudy postilions, footmen, 
and outriders, each dressed and powdered 
for all the world like American generals 
of militia on parade day, is compelled to 
‘turn to the deft as the law directs,’ to give 
room to the miserable donkey cart creep- 
ing to market with its wilted cabbages 
and ragged children, dragged by its dwar- 
fish beast. The little low-wheeled chaise 
and its solitary passenger is snaked among 
the larger carriages by its sleek Shetland 
pony, to the imminent hazard of the pe- 
destrian who happens at that instant to 
be crossing the slippery street ; while 
the prancing horseman, gallanting his 
lady-love with her neat hat and flowing 
tobe, completely fill the thoroughfare, and 
make it one dense moving mass for miles 
inunbroken succession. 

All this time the sidewalks teem with 


LONDON IS A WORLD. 


busy multitudes. 
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Two currents of pedes- 
trians, on both sides of the street, are hur- 
rying in different directions. Each indi- 
vidual seems intent on his own business ; 
no signs of recognition ; no loitering ; 
but all rushing forward as if Death on the 
Pale Horse were sweeping the avenue 
with his legions of destruction. As the 
stranger rolls through the Strand into 
Fleet-street, the stream of foot passengers 
becomes a torrent. Temple-bar passed, 
St. Paul’s with its heaven-kissing dome 
confronts him. Having with much diffi- 
culty emerged from St. Paul’s-Church- 
Yard, a street thus named, into Cheap- 
side, his way will probably be blocked up 
for some minutes by the throng of carri- 
ages, and persons on horseback and on 
foot, which pour through this ‘ highway 
of London,’ from Ludgate, Newgate, St. 
Martins-le-grand, Old-Jewry, Cornhill, 
Lombard, and King-William and Queen 
streets, and from the post-office and bank. 
From 9 to 6 o’clock Cheapside looks 
as if the entire population of Newyork 
was crowding through it. Although but 
little more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, it is estimated that 130,000 per- 
sons pass along it daily. Having thus 
reached the vortex where the counter- 
currents meet, the stranger is forced to 
exclaim, ‘London is a World!’ He is 
confounded with its vast extent, and feels 
solitary and lost in the midst of its swarm- 
ing millions. Newyork American. 





Tre best throw upon the dice is to 
throw them away. 


Tue richer the cobler, the blacker his 
thumb. 
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STORIES ABOUT THE HORSE. 


MUST first tell you something of the 

habits of the Horse in a wild state, 
which have a remarkable similarity all 
over the world. 

In their native plains, whether of the 
old or the new world, they generally con- 
gregate in droves, consisting of from five 
hundred to a thousand. Powerful as 
they are however, they never attack other 
animals, but content themselves with act- 
img on the defensive. So watchful are 


they, that when reposing they generally 


leave a sentinel to give notice of the ap 
proach of danger. When the alarms 
given, the whole troop start to their feet, 
and after reconnoitring their enemy, eith- 
er give battle, or gallop off with incor 
ceivable speed. When they determine 
on repelling their assailant—generallyt 
lion or a tiger, or some of the larger beast 
of prey—they close round him in a dens 
mass, and soon trample him to death; 
but if the attack is of a more serious che 
racter, they form a circle, in the centred 
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which the young and the’ females are pla- 
eed, and ranging themselves with their 
heels towards their foes, repel the most 
vigorous attacks. How powerful a wea- 
pon are the heels of an enraged horse 
you may judge from the following story. 

A nobleman in the reign of Louis xv. 
having a very vicious horse which none 
of his grooms would ride—several of them 
having been thrown and one krlled—ask- 
ed leave of the king to have him turned 
loose into the menagerie, against one of 
the largest lions. The king consented, 
and the animal on a certain day was con- 
ducted thither. Soon after the arrival of 
the horse the door of the den was drawn 
up, and the lion with great state and ma- 
jesty marched slowly to the mouth of it, 
when seeing his antagonist he set up a 
temendous roar. The horse immedi- 
wtely startled and fell back ; his ears were 


HZ erected, his mane was raised, his eyes 
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yarkled, and something like a general 
wnvulsion seemed to agitate his whole 
fame. After the first emotions of fear 
had subsided, the,horse retired to a corner 
if the menagerie, where, having directed 
his heels towards the lion, and raising his 
head over his left shoulder, he watched 
with extreme eagerness the motions of 
his enemy. 

The lion presently quitted the den, 
moved cautiously about for a minute or 
wo, as if meditating the mode of attack, 
when, having sufficiently prepared him- 
lf for the combat, he made a sudden 
iting at the horse, which defended itself 
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by striking its adversary a most violent 
blow on the chest. 

The lion instantly retreated, groaned, 
and seemed for several minutes inclined 
to give up the contest ; but recovering 
from the painful effects of the blow, he 
returned again to the charge with unaba- 
ted vigor, making similar preparations 
for this second attack as he had previous- 
ly done for the first. He moved about 
from one side of the menagerie to the 
other for a considerable time, seeking a 
favorable opportunity to seize his prey ; 
the horse in the meantime still preserving 
the same posture of defence, and care- 
fully keeping his eye fixed on the ene- 
my’s motions. The lion at length gave 
a second spring, with all the strength and 
velocity he could exercise ; but the watch- 
ful horse was prepared for him, and struck 
him with his hoof on the under jaw, 
which he fractured. 

Having thus sustained a second and 
more severe repulse, the lion retreated to 
his den as well as he was able, apparent- 
ly in the greatest agony, moaning all the 
way in a most lamentablemanner. The 
horse however was soon after obliged to 
be shot, as no one ever dared to approach 
the ground where he was kept. 

I will next relate to you a story of a fa- 
mous tamer of the wildest horses, by 
merely speaking to them, and the man 
went by the name of the Whisperer. 

James Sullivan was a native of Cork, 
and followed the occupation of a horse- 
breaker. Though in appearance a rude, 
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ignorant rustic of the lowest class, he had perceived that the horse which had yp. def 
by some means or other acquired a power dergone on the previous day a half-hour’s der 
over the horse, which has never been e- confinement with Sullivan, betrayed con. | a 
qualled. When his assistance was call- siderable symptoms of fear whenever he | bin 
ed in, no matter how vicious or what de- spoke or looked at it. What was stjlj a 
scription of ill habit his patients labored more remarkable was, that though this J jo 
under, he rendered them gentle and trac- docility was communicated so speedily, it a, 
table in the incredibly short space of half retained a permanent influence on their J 4, 
an hour; and this too apparently without dispositions. pa 
the slightest attempt at severity or coer- | And now let us go the East, and fell ly 
tion of any kind. about the beautiful steeds which the mus. ~ bur 

His first operation was to direct the selmen possess. You have, no doubt, 9 j;, 
door of the stable, in which his patient heard of the two horses which the Imaum en 
was, to be shut, and not to be opened till of Muscat lately presented to the presi- giv 


a particular signal was made. They re- dent of the United States, and ashecan J gy. 





mained shut up in this way usually about not by the constitution accept any pres ra 
half an hour, during which little or no ents from foreign powers, they were lately J py, 
bustle was heard. When the signal was sold in Washington for 1300 dollars, and J yy 
given and the door opened, the horse was the money put into the treasury. in 
usually found lying down, and the man In Arabia, as elsewhere, they have va- 


by its side, playing familiarly with it as rious kinds of horses, some of whichare § 4% 
if it had all its life been one of the gen- highly esteemed and anxiously tended, J jn, 
tlest of creatures. | while others are doomed to drudgery and 

Sullivan kept his process a profound hardship. The noble race—the Kochlani 9 ji: 
secret; and though the fact that he did as they are called in the Persian lan- | 
possess the power cannot be doubted, no guage—according to an, European eye- En 
one has been able to account for it. He witness, evinces uncommon mildness of ie 
was known among the common people temper, an unalterable faithfulness to his 
by the name of the Whisperer, as they master, a courage and intrepidity as a J yy, 
fancied he communicated with the animal tonishing as they are innate in his noble J ,,;, 
in this manner. Even his son however, breast, an unfailing remembrance of the J 4, 
who followed his father’s profession, was places where he has been, of the treat» Jj», 
ignorant of his secret, and unable to suc- ment he has received. In the most hor § go 
ceed in the same way. That he acquir- rid confusion of a battle, cool and collect’ J gy 
ed by some means or other a certain pow- ed, he never forgets the place he came J to} 
er over the fears of the animal, there can from, and though mortally wounded, if J gy 
be little doubt, as in one case, to whichan he can gather up sufficient strength he J cha. 
intelligent person was eye-witness, he carries back his desponding rider to his aly 
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defeated tribe. His intelligence is won- 
derful; he knows when he is sold, or ev- 
en when his master is bargaining to sell 
him. When the proprietor and purchas- 
erp meet for that purpose in the stables, 
the Kochlan soon guesses what is going 
m, becomes restless, gives from his beau- 
tiful eye a side glance at the merchants, 

ws the ground with his foot, and plain- 
ly shows his discontent. Neither the 
buyer nor any other dares to come near 
him ; but, the bargain being struck, the 
rendor taking the Kochlan by the halter, 
gives him up to the purchaser, with a 
sice of bread and some salt, and turns 
away, never more to look at him as his 
own; an ancient custom of taking leave 
of a horse, and his recognizing a new 
master. It is then that this generous and 
noble animal becomes tractable, mild and 
fithful to another, and proves himself 
immediately attached to him whom his 
passion a few minutes before might have 
hid at his feet and trampled under his 
hoof. This is not an idle story ; for an 
English gentleman having bought three of 
these high-spirited animals from Turkish 
prisoners, has attested to the fact. He 
made the bargain in the stables, and re- 
ceived personally and led off the most 
fierce but intelligent animals, which, be- 
fore the above-mentioned ceremony, he 
should not have dared to approach. He 
says farther that the fact was confirmed 
tohim by all the Turkish and Arab pris- 
mers,and by several rich Armenian mer- 
chants who deal in horses, and go gener- 


] ally to the Desert to buy them. 
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We can hardly wonder at the extreme 
gentleness of the Arabian, when we con- 
sider how differently they are treated 
from English horses. The Arabs live 
constantly in tents, and these are always 
shared with their horses, so that the whole 
family live together in friendship ; the 
mare and her foal occupying perhaps the 
same corner which serves the children 
for a sleeping place ; where they may be 
often seen prattling to their four-legged 
companions, climbing on their bodies, or 
hanging round their necks, with all the 
unsuspecting fondness of perfect security. 

The use of the whip is unknown, and 
it is only in the utmost extremity that the 
spur is used. Chateaubriand relates an 
instance in which the exertions of a noble 
animal to save its master proved fatal. 

‘When I was at Jerusalem, the feats 
of one of these steeds made a great noise. 
The Bedouin, to whom the mare belong- 
ed, being pursued by the governor’s guard, 
rushed with him from the top of the hills 
that overlook Jericho. She scoured at 
full gallop down an almost perpendicular 
declivity without stumbling, and left the 
soldiers Jost in admiration and astonish- 
ment. The poor creature however drop- 
ped down dead on entering Jericho, and 
the Bedouin, who would not quit her, 
was taken weeping over the body of his 
faithful companion. This mare has a 
brother in the Desert, who is so famous, 
that the Arabs always know where he 
has been, where he is, what he is doing, 
and how he does. Ali Aga religiously 


showed me, in the mountains near Jeri- 
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ignorant rustic of the lowest class, he had 
by some means or other acquired a power 
over the horse, which has never been e- 
qualled. When his assistance was call- 
ed in, no matter how vicious or what de- 
scription of ill habit his patients labored 
under, he rendered them gentle and trac- 
table in the incredibly short space of half 
an hour; and this too apparently without 
the slightest attempt at severity or coer- 
tion of any kind. 

His first operation was to direct the 
door of the stable, in which his patient 
was, to be shut, and not to be opened till 
a particular signal was made. They re- 
mained shut up in this way usually about 
half an hour, during which little or no 
bustle was heard. When the signal was 
given and the door opened, the horse was 
usually found lying down, and the man 
by its side, playing familiarly with it as 
if it had all its life been one of the gen- 


tlest of creatures. | 
Sullivan kept his process a profound 


secret; and though the fact that he did 
possess the power cannot be doubted, no 
one has been able to account for it. He 
was known among the common people 
by the name of the Whisperer, as they 
fancied he communicated with the animal 
in this manner. Even his son however, 
who followed his father’s profession, was 
ignorant of his secret, and unable to suc- 
ceed in the same way. That he acquir- 
ed by some means or other a certain pow- 
er over the fears of the animal, there can 
be little doubt, as in one case, to which an 
intelligent person was eye-witness, he 


perceived that the horse which had yp. 
dergone on the previous day a half-hour’s 
confinement with Sullivan, betrayed cop. 
siderable symptoms of fear whenever he 
spoke or looked at it. What was stil] 
more remarkable was, that though this 
docility was communicated so speedily, it 
retained a permanent influence on their 
dispositions. 

And now let us go the East, and fell 
about the beautiful steeds which the mus. 
selmen possess. You have, no doubt, 
heard of the two horses which the Imaum 
of Muscat lately presented to the presi- 
dent of the United States, and as he can- 
not by the constitution accept any pres- 
ents from foreign powers, they were lately 
sold in Washington for 1300 dollars, and 
the money put into the treasury. 

In Arabia, as elsewhere, they have va- 
rious kinds of horses, some of which are 
highly esteemed and anxiously tended, 
while others are doomed to drudgery and 
hardship. The noble race—the Kochlani 
as they are called in the Persian lan- 
guage—according to an European eye- 
witness, evinces uncommon mildness of 
temper, an unalterable faithfulness to his 
master, a courage and intrepidity as as 
tonishing as they are innate in his noble 
breast, an unfailing remembrance of the 
places where he has been, of the treat: 
ment he has received. In the most hor 
rid confusion of a battle, cool and collect 
ed, he never forgets the place he came 
from, and though mortally wounded, if 
he can gather up sufficient strength he 
carries back his desponding rider to his 
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defeated tribe. His intelligence is won- 
derful; he knows when he is sold, or ev- 
en when his master is bargaining to sell 
him. When the proprietor and purchas- 
er meet for that purpose in the stables, 
the Kochlan soon guesses what is going 
m, becomes restless, gives from his beau- 
tiful eye a side glance at the merchants, 
paws the ground with his foot, and plain- 
ly shows his discontent. Neither the 
buyer nor any other dares to come near 
him ; but, the bargain being struck, the 
vendor taking the Kochlan by the halter, 
gives him up to the purchaser, with a 
sice of bread and some salt, and turns 
away, never more to look at him as his 
own; an ancient custom of taking leave 
of a horse, and his recognizing a new 
master. It is then that this generous and 
noble animal becomes tractable, mild and 
fithful to another, and proves himself 
immediately attached to him whom his 
passion a few minutes before might have 
hid at his feet and trampled under his 
hoof. ‘This is not an idle story ; for an 
English gentleman having bought three of 
these high-spirited animals from Turkish 
prisoners, has attested to the fact. He 
made the bargain in the stables, and re- 
ceived personally and led off the most 
fierce. but intelligent animals, which, be- 
fore the above-mentioned ceremony, he 
should not have dared to approach. He 
says farther that the fact was confirmed 
tohim by all the Turkish and Arab pris- 
mers,and by several rich Armenian mer- 
chants who deal in horses, and go gener- 
ally to the Desert to buy them. 


We can hardly wonder at the extreme 
gentleness of the Arabian, when we con- 
sider how differently they are treated 
from English horses. The Arabs live 
constantly in tents, and these are always 
shared with their horses, so that the whole 
family live together in friendship ; the 
mare and her foal occupying perhaps the 
same corner which serves the children 
for a sleeping place; where they may be 
often seen prattling to their four-legged 
companions, climbing on their bodies, or 
hanging round their necks, with all the 
unsuspecting fondness of perfect security. 

The use of the whip is unknown, and 
it is only in the utmost extremity that the 
spur is used. Chateaubriand relates an 
instance in which the exertions of a noble 
animal to save its master proved fatal. 

‘When I was at Jerusalem, the feats 
of one of these steeds made a great noise. 
The Bedouin, to whom the mare belong- 
ed, being pursued by the governor’s guard, 
rushed with him from the top of the hills 
that overlook Jericho. She scoured at 
full gallop down an almost perpendicular 
declivity without stumbling, and left the 
soldiers Jost in admiration and astonish- 
ment. The poor creature however drop- 
ped down dead on entering Jericho, and 
the Bedouin, who would not quit her, 
was taken weeping over the body of his 
faithful companion. This mare has a 
brother in the Desert, who is so famous, 
that the Arabs always know where he 
has been, where he is, what he is doing, 
and how he does. Ali Aga religiously 
showed me, in the mountains near Jeri- 
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cho, the footsteps of the mare that died 
in the attempt to save her master.’ 

Many stories of the extreme attach- 
ment of the Arab to his horse are record- 
ed. Hereis one. <A person of the name 
of Ibrahim being reduced to poverty, was 
forced to allow a merchant at Rama to 
become part proprietor of a favorite mare. 
He went frequently to see her, and would 
embrace her, wipe her eyes with his 
handkerchief, rub her with his sleeves, 
give her a thousand benedictions, and re- 
main talking to her during whole hours. 
‘My eyes,’ he would say to her, ‘my 
soul, my heart ! must I be so unfortunate 
as to have thee sold to so many masters, 
and not keep thee myself? I am poor,my 
antelope ! thou knowest it well, my dar- 
ling! I brought thee up in my dwelling 
as my child; I did never beat nor chide 
thee; I caressed thee in the proudest 
manner. Allah preserve thee, my belov- 
ed! ‘Thou art beautiful, thou art sweet, 
thou art lovely ! Allah defend thee from 
envious eyes !’ 

There is another story of the same 
kind, still more affecting, and which at 
the same time affords a good specimen of 
the florid and impassioned style of the 
Arabs. 

The whole stock of a poor Arab of the 
Desert consisted of a mare, which the 
French consul at Said wished to purchase 
to send to his king Louis xiv. The Ar- 
ab hesitated long, but being pressed by 
poverty he at length consented, on con- 
dition of receiving a very considerable 
sum, which he named. The consul 
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wrote to France for permission to close 
the bargain, and having obtained it, he 


immediately sent for the Arab, to secure 
The man ar. | 


the mare and pay for her. 
rived-with his magnificent courser. He 
dismounted, a wretched spectacle, with 
only a miserable rag to cover his body, 
He stood leaning upon the mare ; the 
purse was tendered to him; he looked at 
the gold, and gazing stedfastly at his mare 
heaved a deep sigh ; the tears trickled 
down his cheeks :—* To whom is it,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I am going to yield thee up? 
To Europeans—who will tie thee close, 
who will beat thee, who will render thee 
miserable ! Return with me, my beauty ! 
my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my 
children!" As he pronounced the last 
words he sprung upon her back, and was 
out of sight in a moment.’ 

Let my young readers understand from 
the above stories, that the value of every 
thing ought to be estimated by its power 
of producing happiness. Thus the Ar 
ab, by the sale of his mare, might have 
been raised from poverty to competence, 
but if a strong feeling of sorrow for patt- 
ing with his horse remained on his mind, 
the mere possession of riches would have 
been very far from producing happiness; 
and the same principle applies to every 
thing else. 

We shall continue these stories about 
Horses from time to time, having an in- 
teresting store of them on hand, with 
which, we think, our younger readers 


will be highly gratified. 
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IN our Magazine is often found some 
interesting article on the instinct and 
rmarkable powers displayed by many 


] nimals, particularly the horse and the 


log, two of the most knowing creatures 
of the brute kind which man has about 
him. Of the Dog we have shown much, and 
inmany instances he deserves much praise: 


7 jut there is one melancholy disorder to 


which he is subject, often makes us 
shudder when we hear of its occurrence, 
and almost to wish the race were extinct. 


4 We will now relate, in the words of Dr. 


Wilson of Holmesburg, Penn. an account 
he gave the editor of the Philadelphia N. 
American, of a case of canine madness 
which occurred in his vicinity, and whose 
dreadful termination should be a warning 


# w every one to desist forever from play- 


ing with or worrying this animal, partic- 
ularly in hot weather. 

‘Charles Baker, aged 20, small but ros 
bust, and of active habits, came home to 
visit his friends on Sunduy,May 24,1840, 
and amused himself by teasing a little dog, 
pinching his tail and so forth, to make 
him show his agility by jumping, snap- 
ping, &c. till the little enraged creature 
caught him by the thumb. The sport 
ceased, the wound was tied up and soon 
healed, he went away to his business, and 
nothing more was thought of the circum- 
stance till June 17, two days after symp- 
toms of hydrophobia had occurred. 

‘Monday, June 15, he returned home 
and complained of being unwell, but sta- 
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CANINE MADNESS AND CANINE SAGACITY. 


ted no particular complaint, except that he 
felt weak ; asked for some water, and 
when it was presented, pushed it away, 
and said he could not drink; was offered 
some jelly, but could not eat it. 

Tuesday, he tried to drink once in the 
course of the day, but it pained him so 
much that he gave it up. I first saw 
him in the evening, when I found him in 
the following condition : Dull—disincli- 
ned to say any thing—answered ques- 
tions by monosyllables, though quite ra- 
tionally—said he had no pain—felt weak 
and uncomfortable—complained of oppres- 
sion of the chest—his breathing natural, 
pulse rather full, otherwise natural—in 
fact, there was so little appearance of dis- 
ease about him, that I began to think I 
had come on a fool’s errand. He attrib- 
uted his suffering to imprudently drink- 
ing too much iced lemonade on Sunday ; 
complained of thirst, and was offered wa- 
ter, when the following appearance ensu- 
ed: Anxious breathing, quick and con- 
vulsive, with a corresponding convulsive 
movement of the hand in which he held 
the cup—general trembling and anxiety 
—compressed nostrils. He succeeded in 
about half a minute in throwing some 
water into his mouth, as if by an act of 
desperation, and swallowing a little, when 
he hurriedly laid down and composed 
himself. 

He was offered a piece of bread, which 
he ate without apparent inconvenience. 


I felt thoroughly convinced of the pre- 
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sence of this terrific malady. I think it 
will be unnecessary to lengthen this article 
by a regular enumeration of the symp- 
toms as they occurred, but will merely 
state, that on Saturday he became deliri- 
ous, and on Sunday morning, June 21, 
at 3 o'clock, he died—four weeks after 
being bitten, and six days after feeling the 
first symptoms. 

The difficulty of swallowing water or 
other fluid was a prominent symptom 
throughout ; on Wednesday morning it 
was worst—on Thursday afternoon he 
drank half a teacupful without so much 
exertion. His thirst continued and he 
took more or less water every day. It 
required considerable exertion certainly ; 
but he was able to swallow it, and some- 
times without much trouble. 


Continual restlessness and tossing was 


another prominent symptom. Except a 
short nap of half an hour or so, on Thurs- 
day, while under the influence of a tre- 
mendous dose of narcotic medicine, he 
‘slept none after Sunday night. He was 
delirious occasionally, and talked about a 
little dog, plough, horses, &c. but was 
perfectly rational when he had any thing 
to fix his attention; and what is most re- 
markable, had not the least conception of 
his disease, but continued to blame the 
lemonade. On Saturday he became quite 
delirious, and continued so till he died. 
His friends became afraid of him,. and 
fastened a sheet to the bed-railings, so as 
to restrain him if he attempted to get up. 
He discovered it about midnight, reproach- 
ed them for tying him when he was dy- 
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ing, became frantic, and so remained to 
the last. 

His spittle did not seem to be muchaf. 
fected till Saturday, when it was found 
to be mixed with a black viscid matter, 
which increased in the evening, and was 
projected with considerable force even be- 
yond the foot of the bed. Just before he 
spit, there was a peculiar motion about 
his throat ; it looked like an attempt to 
swallow. 

He complained of no particular pain, 
except a little headache once or twice, 
and a little pain in his right arm, where 
it had been hurt by a horse. But his 
whole cry was oh! oh! oh! oh! which, 
together with his trembling and tossing, 
presented an appearance of suffering, 
that it is almost impossible to form any 
conception of. 

Two other individuals, a man anda 
boy, fond of the same kind of sport, were 
bitten the next day after Charles, by the 
same dog, (which disappeared that even- 
ing, and has not since been heard of); 
but neither of them has suffered any 
symptoms in consequence, except a little 
fright. Jos. Wizson, JR.’ 


Holmesburg, July 24, 1840. 


We will now relate, from the Dublin 
Magazine, a remarkable instance of the 
sagacity of a dog, which is certainly ex- 
traordinary. 

‘A gentleman of property had a mas 
tiff of great size, very watchful, and alto- 
gether a fine intelligent animal. Though 
often let out to range about, he was in 
general chained up during the day in @ 
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wooden kennel, made for his comfort and 
shelter. On a certain day, when let out, 
he was observed to attach himself partic- 
ularly to his master ; and when tite ser- 
vant as usual came to tie him up, he clung 
so to his master’s feet, showed such an- 
get when they attempted to force him a- 
way, and altogether was so particular in 
his manner, that the gentleman desired 
him to be left as he was, and with him he 
continued the whole day ; and when the 
night came on, still he staid by him, and 
on going towards his bedroom the dog 
resolutely and for the first time in his life 
went up along with him, and rushing in- 
tothe chamber took refuge under the bed, 
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from whence neither blows nor caresses 
could draw him. In the middle of the 
night a man burst into the room, and, 
dagger in hand, was about to stab the 
sleeping gentleman ; but the dog darted 
at the robber’s neck, fastened his fangs 
in him, and so kept him down that his 
master had time to call for assistance and 
secure the ruffian, who turned out to be 


-the coachman, and who afterwards con- 


fessed, that seeing his master receive a 
large sum of money, he and the groom 
conspired together to rob him—and that 
they plotted the whole scheme leaning 
over the roof of the dog’s house.’ 





EARLY RISING. 

Burron rose always with the sun, and 
he used often to tell by what means he 
had accustomed himself to get out of bed 
soearly. ‘In my youth,’ said he,‘ I was 
very fond of sleep; it robbed me of a 
great deal of my time ; but my poor Jo- 
seph (his domestic) was of great service 
inenabling me to overcome it. I prom- 
ised to give Joseph a crown every time 
he could make me get upatsix. The 
next morning he did noj fail to awake and 
torment me, but he received only abuse. 
The day after he did the same, with no 
better success, and I was obliged at noon 
to confess that I had lost my time. I told 
him that he did not know how to manage 
his business; that he ought to think of 
hy promise, and not to mind my threats. 
The day following he employed force ; I 
begged for indulgence, | bid him begone, 


I stormed, but Joseph persisted. I was 
therefore obliged to comply, and he was 
rewarded every day for the abuse which 
he suffered at the moment when I awoke, 
by thanks, accompanied with a crown 
which he received about an hour after. 
Yes, Lam indebted to poor Joseph for 
ten or a dozen of the volumes of my work.’ 
PUNCTUALITY. 

A quarter before.—Industry is of little 
avail, without a habit of punctuality : on 
this jewel the whole machinery of suc- 
cessful industry may be said to turn. 

When Lord Nelson was leaving Lon- 
don on his last expedition against the en- 
emy, a quantity of cabin furniture was 
ordered to be sent on board his ship. He 
had a farewell dinner party at his house; 
and the upholsterer having waited upon 
his lordship, with an account of the come 
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pletion of the goods, he was brought into 
the dining-room, in a corner of which his 
lordship spoke with him. The uphols- 
terer stated to him that every thing was 
finished and packed, and would go in the 
wagon from a certain inn at siz o’clock. 
‘And you go to the inn, Mr. A. and see 
them off.’ ‘I shall, my lord; I shall be 
there punctually at szz.’ ‘A quarter be- 
fore six, Mr. A,’ returned lord Nelson ; 
‘be there a guarter before: to that guar- 
ter of an hour I owe every thing in life.’ 
MOUNT VERNON. 

Wuen the celebrated Admiral Vernon 
was attacking Porto Bello, with his six 
ships only, as is described on the medal 
struck on the occasion, he observed a fine 
young man in appearance, who, with the 
most intrepid courage, attended with the 
most perfect calmness, was always in 
that part of the ship which was most en- 
gaged. After the firing had ceased, he 
sent his captain to request he would at- 
tend upon him, which he immediately o- 
beyed ; and the admiral entering into con- 
versation discovered by his answers and 
observations that he possessed more abil- 
ities than usually fall # the lot of man- 
kind in general. Upon asking his name, 
the young man told him it was George 
Washington ; and the admiral, on his re- 
turn home, strongly recommended him 
to the attention of the admiralty. This 
great man, when he built his house on 
the Potomac, out of gratitude to his first 
benefactor, named it Mount Vernon, and 
it is now so called. 


A SEA-BULL. 

An Irishman, who served on board a 
man-of-war in the capacity of a waister, 
was selected by one of the officers to haul 
in a tow-line of considerable length,which 
was towing over thetafrail. After rows. 
ing in forty or fifty fathoms, which had 
put his patience severely to proof, as well 
as every muscle of his arms, he muttered 
to himself, ‘ Sure it’s as long as to-day 
and to-morrow ! I’s a good week’s work 
for any five in the ship ! Bad luck to the 
arm or the leg it'll leave me at last !~ 
What, more of it yet Och murder, the 
sa’s mighty deep to be sure!’ After con- 
tinuing in a similar strain, and conceiving 
there was little probability of the comple- 
tion of his labour, he suddenly stopped 
short, and addressing the officer of the 
watch, exclaimed, ‘ Bad manners to me, 
sir, if I don't think somebody’s cut of 
the other end of it !” 

COMPLIMENT TO BEAUTY. 

As the late beautiful Duchess of Dev- 
onshire was one day stepping out of her 
carriage, a dustman, who was accidental- 
ly standing by, and was about to regale 
himself with his accustomed whiff of to- 
bacco, caught a glance of her counten- 
ance and instantly exclaimed, ‘ Love and 
bless you, my lady, let me light my pipe 
in your eyes!’ It is said, that the duch- 
ess was so delighted with this compli 
ment, that she frequently afterwards 
checked the strain of adulation, which 
was constantly offered to her charms, by 
saying, ‘O, after the dustman’s compli- 
ment, all others are insipid.’ 
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DAPPLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


APPLE was a very contented young 

ass, and it well became him to be 
9; for although he belonged to James 
Hobson, a poor cottager with a large fam- 
ily, he met with much kinder treatment 
than many of his relations, who are gen- 
erally half starved, heavily burdened, and 
severely beaten into the bargain. On the 
contrary, Dapple was fed by the elder 
children,’ caressed by the younger, and 
considered a valuable acquisition by all 
the family. When turned into the green 


line, at the back of the house, he was 
not less happy and frisky than the young 
squire’s pony, though his motions, we 
must confess, were a little less graceful. 
When called upon for purposes of busi- 
ness, he would be equally pleased to 
sand still at the door of his master’s 


dwelling, and be bridled by a light cord; 
in order that he might receive a light 
burden, and trot off with it to a distance, 
one of the bigger boys running beside 
him, as guide and companion. 

To say that he never loitered on the 
road to pick out a new spring thistle, or 
that he would not sometimes stand still, 
when he ought to have gone forward, 
would be wrong, for all young asses 
commit these errors at times ; but, taken 
altogether, he was well behaved, because 
he was well educated. He had been 
kindly and constantly taught the only les- 
sons nature rendered him capable of ac- 
quiring ; and, such was his docility and 
his attainments, that the children thought 
him, to use their own phrase, ‘ almost as 
knowing as a Christian.’ 
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One morning the youngest boy had 
gathered a bundle of nice sweet grass for 
Dapple, when little Nancy, his sister, ob- 
served, ‘ that it must be soon her turn to 
provide food for the pet, as Willy must 
go to school.’ 

‘But I don’t want to go to school,’ said 
Willy, sulkily. 

‘Every body says going to school will 
make a man of you.’ 

‘ That’s all nonsense, Nancy. I shall 
be a man when I am big, and can do a 
man’s work, without sitting all day at 
Dame Barret’s, as stiff as a hedge-stake, 
with a leather-backed book in my hand, 
peeping first on one side and then on the 
other, to look at the grey geese on the 
€ommon.’ 

‘ But you ought to look into the mid- 
dle of the book, and so learn the letters, 
as Joe Jenkins does.’ 

‘ O, to be sure! Joe is mighty clever : 
—didn’t I go with him to the school, one 
day, just to see how they wenton? Joe 
went up to the old dame to say his lesson, 
‘b, a, ba,’ and then he stood quite stupid. 
‘Well,’ says she, ‘ does not b, a, spell da ?, 
So he roared daa as loud as an old ewe, 
and she clapped him on the back ; but 
when he got to g,o, he cried ‘ daa’ again, 
and she gave him such a box on the ear, 
it sent me off in a minute ; and nobody 
will catch me there again in a hurry, for 
Joe now roared like a calf, and I neither 
hike baaing nor bletherin.’ 

‘But you know every body thinks 
larnin’ a fine thing, Willy.’ 

‘ So it is, when you larn like Dapple 
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to come when you are called, and 
where you are wanted ; but book larnin’ 
is poor stuff for a lad like me, that cap 
help in a hay field, or hoe potatoes,’ 

‘The squire’s boys go to school and 
larn Jatin, which is harder than any thing 
that dame Barret teaches, father says,’ 

‘Very true, Nancy ; but then they are 
good for nothing else ; that makes a great 
difference you know.’ 

A loud laugh from behind the shed, 
where this was passing, put an end to the 
conversation ; and in another moment the 
squire himself with his two sons made 
their appearance. Little Nancy rane. 
gerly into the cottage to call her mother, 
but William stood bolt upright, his eyes 
fixed on Dapple, and his cheeks glowing 
with shame ; for, notwithstanding his 
fine reasoning to poor Nancy, he felt quite 
sure that the young quality would set 
him down for a dunce, to say nothing of 
his censure on their deficiencies. 

When Betty Hobson came forward 
curtseying and stroking down her clean 
apron, Mr. Townsend thus addressed her, 
‘ This is a very pretty ass of yours, and 
I am told it is tractable and gentle.’ 

‘So it is, sir; the poor cregture has 
been fondled and taught by the children 
till it has pretty nearly as much under 
standing as they, and for sartin it has no 
vicious tricks whatsumdever.’ 

‘My youngest girl is very weak, and! 
wish to purchase it of you for her to ride 
upon. Iam willing to give a good price 
for it, since it is so well taught. Every 
young creature, whether upon two legs 
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education.’ 

Again poor Will’s face was covered 
with blushes ; but his sorrow overcame 
his shame, as Nancy exclaimed, ‘ Surely 
Dapple must not leave us /’ and the af- 
fectionate animal stooped down to rub her 
head with his nose, as if conceiving her 
to be in some kind of trouble. 

Mr. Townsend, to give time to the 
family to consider his proposal, and the 
young ones to recover from that shock 
their feelings had sustained, turned to his 
sons and observed, ‘ The intelligence e- 
vinced by this poor animal, which is al- 
ways considered, apparently with injus- 
tice, to be of the very lowest grade as to 
its capabilities, enables us to conceive the 
nature of that perfect understanding said 
to subsist between the Arab of the desert 
md his horse Those high-bred steeds 
appear to know and obey every inflection 
of their master’s voice ; they will follow 
him, fight with him and for him, and at 
length die apparently happy, if the mas- 
ter to whom they are devoted is placed 
in safety.’ 

The elder of the two was beginning 
to reply, by mentioning authors who had 
written on the qualities of the generous, 
domesticated Arab horses, when James 
Hobson and his elder sons returned from 
their labour, and caused Mr. Town- 
send to return to the business which 
brought him thither—the purchase of 
Dapple. 

‘It’s a thing we're all mighty fond of, 


yer honner.’ 
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or four, must be valued according to his 
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‘So I perceive, Iam giving very great 
pain to your young ones by taking it a- 
way ; but I want it for the use of one 
whom I love far better than they can love 
the ass. My Julia is just the age of your 
own pretty Nancy: you could not bear 
to see those rosy cheeks grow pale, those 
round arms become thin, those limbs be- 
come weak and incapable of————’ 

‘Say no more, say no more, yer hon- 
ner ; Dapple is the very thing for your 
dear child, and you must have it this 
blessed day,’ cried Betty, as she lifted the 
corner of her apron to her eye, for she 
well remembered that child had now no 
mother. 

‘Have it! ay sure, yer honner shall 
have it without fee or reward,’ added 
James, for his memory gratefully revert- 
ed to many acts of benevolence received 
from the squire. 

Two bright guineas were already in 
the hand of the intended purchaser, and 
they were now pressed with a positive 
air into that of James Hobson. The’ el- 
der children considered this very hand- 
some on the squire’s part, and tried to 
find comfort in the belief that Dapple’s 
situation would be improved ; but the 
younger could not bear the thoughts of 
parting with him ; and Nancy, the most 
afflicted, but also the most emboldened, 
for a kind hand had played with her clus- 
tering curls and patted her rosy cheeks, 
pressed closer to Mr. Townsend, and look- 
ing up with a beseeching sye, said whis- 
peringly, ‘If I should get two yellow 
shillings like them you gave father, will 
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you give me Dapple back when miss is 
well again ? 

‘T will, Nancy, but not for the sake of 
the yellow shillings. I promise, that if 
your brother William is a good boy, and 
learns to read and write, Dappie shall 
come back to you and carry him every 
morning to the post-office with my letters.’ 

, Not till then ? cried Nancy, as tears 
sprung to her eyes. 

‘Not till then, because neither Dapple 
nor he will be of any use as errand-go- 
ers till he can read and write.’ 

‘I will learn,—that I will,’ cried the 
poor fellow most courageously ; but the 
next moment he clung round Dapple’s 
neck, and cried heartily. 

The following week William went to 
school willingly, and being a sharp, clever 
lad, soon conquered his first difficulties ; 
after which he became so fond of read- 
ing, that he frequently wished for more 
time than his father could allow him. 

Meantime Dapple’s easy pace and stea- 
dy conduct had done wonders for the del- 
icate Julia, and when Christmas came, 
in which William took his writing-piece 
to the Hall, and proved that he could read 
a chapter well, and say the multiplica- 
tion-table perfectly, many sorrowful! looks 
were exchanged, for the promise of their 
father had been frequently mentioned. 

‘Put a new bridle on the ass tomor- 
row and take him down to James Hob- 
son’s; when there, deliver him to the 
youngest boy,’ were orders given that 
evening to the groom. 
¢ But we are all grown so fond of him, 
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father,’ said several voices ; whilst Julig 
added, ‘ and he has been so useful to me 
I really cannot part with him.’ 

‘Yes you can, my dear, for I have 
bought you a very pretty pony.’ 

‘ But why should she, or any of them, 
part with the animal, since they are so 
fond of it, father ?’ said young ‘Townsend, 
‘we can undgubtedly make the boy or 
his father a suitable present, and keep 
this darling Dapple.’ 

‘Not so, Henry, my promise was con- 
ditional, and, beyond my expectation, has 
poor William fulfilled his medium of pur- 
chase ; and it would ill become me to 
shrink from mine, more especially when 
I look on Julia, and remember that this 
very creature has been the medium thro’ 
which a merciful Providence has preserv- 
ed her to me—to us all. Ask your own 
hearts, my children, if you would part 
with it even for a large sum of money? 
how then can money make up its loss to 
those who must be waiting for it ? 

‘It could not make it up to us, because 
we are not poor.’ 

‘ Neither will it to the Hobsons, altho’ 
they are poor, for it was not sold for mon- 
ey, humble as their situation is, but yiel 
ded in pity to Julia’s situation, and in 
gratitude to me for kindness long past, 
and on my part forgotten. The whole 
affair bespake kind and even noble feel 
ings on their parts, and they ought to be 
met, on the side of the gentleman, with 
at least a corresponding sense of justice 
and liberality.’ 

‘You are right, dear father, perfectly 
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right ; for I can clearly see even a slight 
injustice may become in some cases a 
great oppression. I did not mean to be 
cruel, but I was niisled by my desire to 
please my sister Julia.’ 

‘It was natural, Henry, that she should 
interest you, but I am sure she is the last 
person who ought to forget the claims of 


} others in this case. The poor, toiling 


from day to day for the bare necessaries 
of life, have few pleasures ; it is there- 


j fore the more necessary that the rich 


should protect their possession of them, 
and where they are not only harmless but 
exercise the best feelings of our common 


nature, they should not only be secured 


but bestowed. Never may I, nor mine, 
dare to neglect or abridge the injunction, 
which saith, ‘ Never turn away thy face 
from the poor man,’ for it adds, ‘ and then 


§ the face of the Lord shall not be turned 


from thee.’ 

A pause ensued, for every one felt the 
truth of their beloved father’s observa- 
tions, and sought to register them in their 
hearts. After a short time, Henry, with 
an air which mingled contrition with in- 
quiry, said, ‘ Dear father, suppose we take 
the ass ourselves to its future masters, 
who were undoubtedly its kind fosterers, 
and made it the obedient, pleasant crea- 
ture it proved ?” 

‘O yes! cried Julia, ‘ and I will ride 
upon it once more, to show Betty how 
well I am become through her kindness ; 
and I will take Nancy a new frock, to 
make her a little amends for robbing her 
of Dapple as a playfellow.’ 
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‘And I may give William the letter- 
bag ? said Edward. 

‘Fulfil all your kind wishes, my dear 
children,’ said the gratified father ; and 
in the bustle of preparation, and the plea- 
sure of preparing suitable gifts, all sorrow 
was forgotten at the Hall ; whilst in the 
cottage the joy with which Dapple was 
received, from the eldest to the youngest, 
proved how intensely the sensibility of the 
poor can be exercised, and therefore ought 
to be appreciated. The subject of their 
exultation, by appearing to recollect both 
place and persons, might be said, on this 
important change, to behave with great 
propriety. But itis certain, that although 
he found his hay as sweet as before, he 
did not at first appear to relish his habit- 
ation ; but the liberty afforded by his 
shed, soon made it more acceptable than 
his late sumptuous lodgings had ever been. 

Dame Barret, to her great satisfaction, 
partook the many good things brought 
from the Hall; it was therefore no won- 
der she was proud as well as happy, and 
said that between her and the writing- 
master, William was set up for life, see- 
ing ‘ the squire never forsook a good ser- 
vant.’ But the boy maintained ‘that Dap- 
ple had done every thing for him ; and 
henceforward he would provide every 
thing for Dapple.’ 

‘So you shall,-my lad,’ cried James 
Hobson, ‘ for the Bible says, the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, and why 
should not a child feel grateful to even an 
ass, especially when we remember how 
that poor miserable creature has been dis- 
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tinguished, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New. I am a humble, un- 
learned man, but the comfort I have in 
reading the Scriptures is so great, that it 
would grieve me exceedingly to think a 
child of mine did not partake it ; there- 
fore I rejoice to think that even a dumb 
animal contributed to make Billy take to 
his learning.’ 


‘I took to it for Dapple’s sake, that jg 
certain ; but, father, now I am older and 
know better than | did, I would take to it 
for your sake only, my own good, kind 
father, who has worked for me, thought 
for me, and prayed for me. Yes! if | 
did not love you, and obey you and dear 
mother, I should be unworthy of being 
even the friend of poor Dapple.’ 





ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER—2np sentts. 
For Parley’s Magazine. 


EFORE entering upon my rambles, 
it may be well to give you some out- 
line of the country, its boundaries, moun- 


tains, lakes and rivers. This brief sketch 


will enable you to follow me in all my 
wanderings.* 

France and Baden are on the north; 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria on the north- 
east ; Austria on the east; Italy on the 
south; France on the west and nor. west. 

Switzerland lies between 45 and 48° 
N. lat. and between 23 and 28° E. lon. 
Its greatest length is about 230, and its 
greatest breadth 160 miles. Its surface 
contains about 5,000 square miles. 





* Since I may have frequent occasion to 
name different cantons, I will here give them 
in the order of their rank in the general gov- 
ernment. 1 Zurich. 2 Berne. 3 Lucerne. 
4 Uri. 5 Schwytz. 6 Unterwalden 7 Zug. 
8 Glaris. 9 Friburg. 10 Soleure. 11 Basil, 
12 Shaffhausen. 13 Appenzell. 14 St.Gall. 
15 The Grisons. 16 Argovill. 17 Thurgovie. 
a8 Tessin. 19 Vaud. 20 Vallis. 21 Neuf- 


echatel. 22 Genera. 


The mountains form the most promi- 
nent parts of the country, and more might 
be said of them than of every thing else, 
Many books have been written about dif- 
ferent parts of them, and yet their story 
is nothalftold. If my little rambles shall 
be the means of attracting any of my 
readers to this land of wonders—not, as! 
am, a mere idle gazer on its snows and 
waterfalls, its majestic lakes and wildly 
roaring streams, but as the faithful stu 
dents of nature, to study the pages of the 
Great Book as here presented—my time 
will not be lost. America needs all the 
knowledge that can be drawn from the 
mountains of Switzerland. Shall I then 
hope in vain to find, at a future period, 
some of you who shall have so well pre 
pared yourselves by study im youth that 
you can come here and devote years to 
the careful examination of the natural 
world among Swiss mountains ? For our 
own country much may be found to give 
employment to minds that love to study 
the works of the Great Author ; but these 
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yonders are not found in one vast panor- 


Fland are the Jura and the Alps. 
VJura; forming various elevations and val- 
Flies, extends from the Rhone to the Rhine. 
WThis chain is less in height and in wild- 












yma as here. Now stretching away in 
he distance in one unbroken chain, and 
gow rent asunder to give place to fright- 
fal chasms or green smiling vallies ; now 


} presenting huge and shapeless masses of 
4 wcks, and now piercing the deep blue of 
Vheaven with their summits of eternal 
} now; these mountains exhibit to the eye 

Joe of the strongest earthly proofs of 


His power, who made the land and the 


4 a, and spread out the starry sky. 


The principal mountain ranges in Swit- 


The 


ss than the Alps, which are a branch 
of that vast chain of highlands, that in a 
mving form extends from the Mediter- 
nmnean to the Adriatic sea; and although 
he Alps are only a small portion of these 
highlands, they are some of the highest 
ud most remarkable of the whole chain. 
Mount St. Godard, in the south central 
prt of the country, although not the high- 
st, yet from its situation may be consid- 
aed the principal chain of the Swiss Alps, 
ot from this most of the other chains di- 
wtge. ‘These branches are broken by 
lumerous vallies through which theRhine 
ind its tributaries rush on to the ocean. 
Qne branch, forming for some distance 
he boundary between Switzerland and 
luly, extends towards Mount Blanc. An- 
ther forms the Bernese Alps, and passes 
if towards’ lake Leman. ‘These two 
mnches form the largest valley in Swit- 
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zerland. ‘The course of the Rhone, from 
its rise to lake Leman is through this 
valley ; hence it is called the Valley of 
the Rhone. The mountains of which I 
have spoken are the most important. 

The principal rivers take their rise in 
the St. Godard, or some of its branches. 
The Rhine has three sources, Vorder, 
Mittel, and Hinter Rhine, which words 
signify front, middle, andrear. This riv- 
er has many tributaries which receive 
their waters from 20 cantons. The Rhone 
has its source in the Farka, a mountain 
on the west of the St.Godard. The oth- 
er principal rivers, are the Aar, whose 
source is in Finster-Aar-Horn glacier ; 
the Daubs, passing from the Jura into 
France ; the Tessur, from the St.Godard 
into Italy ; and the Inn, from the valley 
of Engadin into Austria. 

The principal lakes are, Leman, about 
45 miles long by 15 wide, and forms most 
of the boundary between Geneva and 
Vaud on one side, and Savoy on the oth- 
er ; lake Constance, about 50 miles long, 
and 15 wide, separates parts of St. Gall 
and Thurgovie from Wurtemburg. Lake 
Neufchattel, 27 by 6 miles, is in the can- 
ton of the same name. The lake of Zu-. 
rich in the cantons of Zurich, St. Gall 
and Schwytz, 30 miles long and 3 broad. 
Lake of the four forest cantons, bettveen 
Lucerne, Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden, 
27 miles long and 9 broad. 

Statistics are not very lively ; but my 
young readers will remember that correct- 
ness in this department is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Adieu, § CHARLEs. 
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Our Little Church. 


Furnished for this work by LowELt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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